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MEMORIALS OF ELIAS HICKS, EDWARD STAB-/ heavenly vision, and in deep contrition and 
LER AND THOS. WETHERALD. prostration of soul entered into covenant 
(Continued from page 116.) with the God of his life, that, if he would be 

Elias Hicks, son of John and Martha} pleased to furnish him with strength, he would 
Hicks, was born in the township of Hemp-|endeavor not to be again found in the like 
stead, Queens Co., Long Island, on the 19th | disobedience; which covenant, through mercy, 
of the Third month, 1748. His father was a| he was favored to keep inviolate. His fath- 
grandson of Thomas Hicks, who is honorably - was a slaveholder, and on that account 
mentioned by Samuel Bownas, in his Jour-! was visited by a committee of Friends who 
nal, as having given him much comfort and | endeavored to convince him of the evil of the 
encouragement, when imprisoned, for his re-| practice. Elias, being then a young man, and 
ligious testimony, at Jamaica, on Long Is-| possessed of the prevailing ideas on that sub- 
land. ’ ject, resented the labors of the Friends as an 
About the seventeenth year of his age,/ unwarrantable interference with the rights of 
Elias Hicks was apprenticed to learn the| property. After he had stated his objections, 
trade of a house-carpenter and joiner. Be-| the committee, in a ‘feeling manner, exposed 
ing required to go from place to place in pur-| the unchristian practice of holding in bond- 


¥ suit of his business, he was exposed to much/|age and making merchandize of our fellow- 


unprofitable company, and the tender im-| creatures; they appealed to his sense of jus- 
pressions of Divine grace, which had visited | tice, his feeling of humanity ; and such was 
him in his early years, were, in some meas-| the power of their address, that his judgment 
ure, effaced, But the heavenly Monitor did! was convinced and his conscience enlightened, 
not forsake him, though he often strove to}so that he became himself an advocate for 
stifle its convictions; it followed him in|freedom. He was the guardian of the freed- 
judgment and in merey, until a willingness|men liberated by his father, attending to 
was wrought in him, to give up all to follow| their wants, supporting them in their old age, 
Christ in the regeneration. Oa one occasion,|and leaving a bequest to the survivors for 
when preparing to join in the dance, and sur- | their maintenance. 

rounded by his jovial companions, the pure| In the twenty-sixth year of his age, he was 
witness rose so powerfully in his mind, andso| brought, through the operation of Divine 
clearly set before him the evil tendency of| grace, to see, that although he had ceased 
the course he was pursuing, that he reasoned! from many of the vanities of his youth, yet 
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there was much evil stil] remaining, for which 
he felt the righteous judgment of God to rest 
upon him. He cried earnestly to tlhe Most 
High for pardon and redemption, which he 
believed was mercifully granted, and as he 
abode in watch{fulness and humility, the light 
broke forth from obscurity, and his darkness 
became as noonday. 

In the year 1775, he was constrained by a 
sense of duty to utter a few words in a meet- 


ing for worship, which brought the reward of 


peace; and as he continued watchful and 
obedient, he grew in the exercise of his gift 
and became eminent as a minister of th2 
gospel. 

At the time he was acknowledged as a 
minister, the war of tte American Revolu- 
tion was in progress ; the British forces held 
Long Island, and the American army was in 
possession of the main land adjacent. Meet- 
ings on the Island were steadily kept up, and 
such was the confidence reposed in Friends 
by the officers of both armies, that ministers 
visiting the meetings were permitted to pass 
through the lines. Elias Hicks writes in his 
Journal; “I passed through the lines of both 
armies six times during the war without mo- 
lestation, both parties generally receiving me 
with openness and civility, and although I 
had to pass over a tract of country, between 
the two armies, sometimes more than thirty 
miles in extent, and which was much fre- 
quented by robbers, a set in general of cruel, 
unprincipled banditti, issuing out fiom both 
parties, yet, excepting once, 1 met with no in- 
terruption, even trom them.” 

Atter he became engaged in the gospel 
ministry, he attended the meetings that were 
held under the direction of the Moathly 
Meeting for the benefit of the colored people, 
and was eminently serviceable therein. He 
also appointed meetings among them for Di- 
vine worship ; and when he was engaged in 
performing religious visits to families, he was 
careful to have the colored people called in 
to enjoy the privilege of social worship. Dur- 
ing the inclemency of winter he was very 
thoughtful of the poor, visiting them in their 
dwellings, and contributing to their comfort. 
This he did without respect of color; but for 
the poor ignorant blacks his commiseration 
was especially excited, with an earnest de- 
sire that they might enjoy the benefits of 
education. When he opened his views on 
this subject to his friends, showing the justice 
and necessity of providing means to educate 
the colored children, they concurred with him, 
and a fund was raised, the interest of which 
has been yearly appropriated to that purpose. 
This fund was placed under the control of a 
benevolent association, and hundreds have 
reaped the benefits of their liberality. 
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Having married the daughter and only 
child of Jonathan Seaman, lie came into pos- 
session of a valuable farm at Jericho, L. I, 
where he resided the residue of his life. The 
estate had consisted in part of slaves; and 
!when the funds came under the control of 
Elias Hicks, he separated that part which 
had been derived from the sale of slaves for- 
i merly held, and applied it to their redemp- 
| tion and liberation. 
He was scrupulously just in his dealings, 








and so conscientious that in times of scarcity 
he sold the products of his farm to his poor 
neighbors, at rates much below the market- 
value. During the war of the Revolution, 
when wheat was three dollars per bushel, he 
reserved his to sell to the poor around him at 
a much lower price, and refused to seil to 
speculators. 
He was remarkably plain and simple in 
his dress and in the furniture of his house, 
| and he felt it required of him to inculcate 
this practice as a religious duty. At one 
time he carried his views on this subject to 
such an extreme that he did not approve of 
the female members of his family cultivating 
flowers, deeming it far better to employ the 
{time in reading or some profitable employ- 
ment. It is said, that towards the close of 
life, his views on this subject were considera- 
bly modified. During the severe convulsion 
through which the Society passed at the time 
of the separation, he saw that mere plainness 
of dress was no certain indication of a Chris- 
tian character, and that the most sanctimoni- 
ous exterior was sometimes the covering of a 
bitter and censorious spirit. 

He was an indefatigable laborer in the 
cause of righteousness, travelling frequently 
and extensively to visit the churches, and his 
services during a period of thirty five or forty 
years met with very general approval in the 
Society of Friends. His doctrinal views af- 
terwards became a subject of controversy 
among Friends. 

In declaring what he believed to be the 
counsel of God he was fearless, and his minis- 
try, though unadorned with the embellish- 
ments of human learning, was clear and pow- 
erful. 

The following description of him is from 
the “ Christian Examiner and General Re- 
view :” 

“ Elias Hicks was a most remarkable man. 
Though more than eighty when we had the 
pleasure of listening to him, few men have 
ever made so deep an impression upon us. 
His figure was tall, his proportions muscu- 
lar and athletic, his face of the Roman cast, 
intellectual and commanding, bis voice deep, 
his gesture dignified and graceful. He had 


perhaps as much of what is called presence as 
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any man who could be named. The knowl- | Virginia, on the 28th of the Ninth month, 1769, 
edge that he was to speak had drawn to-| Having early in life yielded obedience to the 
gether a large assembly, which was sitting, | Divine law written in the heart, he was en- 
when we entered, in the most profound si-| abled to escape, in a great measure, the con- 
lence. Statuary could not have been more | tamination of evil example, and was led into 
still. Not a limb stirred, not a garment | secret communion with the Author of all 
rustled, not a breath was heard. At length | good. In his twentieth year he became an 
this venerable figure rose like an apparition | assistant of his brother William in the apothe- 
from another world, and poured forth a.strain | cary business, in Leesburg, Loudoun Co, Va. 
of natura! eloquence that is not often sur | His leisure hours were mostly employed in 
passed.” the acquisition of knowledge, for which he | 
He spent a calm and peaceful old age in | had a keeu relish, and his reading on literary 
the full possession of his faculties. So great-| and scientific subjects was extensive. 
ly was he respected for his integrity and| In the year 1792 he settled in Alexandria, 
sound judgment, that he was cften called | where he opened an apothecary and drug 
upon to reconcile differences among his neigh- | store, and boarded in the family of John 
bors, and his salutary counsel was seldom | Butcher, a worthy Friend and minister, who 
rejected. Inthe years 1828 and ’29, when | exercised a paternal care of the young men 
upwards of eighty years of age, he performed | that were members of his family. In 1798, 
an extensive visit to Friends and others in| Edward Stabler was appointed an Elder of 
parts of the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, | Fairfax Mouthly Meeting, of which the 
Baltimore, Ohio, Iodiana, and New York.| Friends in Alexandria were at that time 
His gospel labors during these arduous and | members. As their number had much in- 
extensive journeys were productive of peace | creased with the growth of the town, and as 
to his own mind, and were peculiarly season- | Fairfax Monthly Meeting was held at the dis- 
able and acceptable to his friends. tance of forty-five miles, they applied for the 
In the vear 1829 he met with a severe af: | establishment of a Monthly Meeting in Alex- 
fliction in the decease of his beloved wife, | audria, which being granted, it was opened 
with whom he had lived in near union and} in the Ninth month, 1802. 
affection for fifty-eight years. In the latter part of 1804, Edward Stabler 
On the 14th of the Second month, 1830,| spent some months as care taker and com- 
just as he finished writing a letter to his old| panion of Ann Al@xander, a minister from 
friend, Hugh Judge, he was paralyzed io his | England, who, with her female associate, 
right side and nearly deprived of the power | paid a religious visit in the Southern States. 
of speech. Being assisted to a chair near the | The hold which religious impressions had 
fire, he signified by signs his desire that all | taken upon his mind was strengthened by the 














should sit down and be still. The solemn | occurrences of this journey. The travellers, 
composure at this time manifest in his coun-|as they passed through the slaveholding 
tenance was very impressive, indicating that | States and mingled with the people, were 
he was sensible the time of his departure was | burdened with a sense of: the spiritual dark- 
at hand, and that the prospect of death | ness and hardness of heart that prevailed, 
brought no terrors with it. Near the close | which they attributed to the oppression in- 
of his last letter he said: “ If we are favored | flicted upon the colored people held in de- 
to gain an inheritance in that blissful abode, | grading bondage, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and In the Sixth moath, 1806, Edward Stabler 
the weary are at rest, we must ascribe it all | made his first appearance in the ministry. 
to the unmerited mercy and loving-kindness ; To prepare him for this service, he had 
of our Heavenly Father, who remains to be | passed through many deep baptisms. To 
God over all, blessed forever.” these were added, soon after, a severe be- 
He lingered nearly two weeks, growing | reavement in the decease of his wife, who 
gradually weaker; and it was remarked that | had been a faithful and sympathizing com- 
one of his last efforts was to signify he wished | panion. 
his attendants to remove from his bed a cot-| He subsequently married Mary, the daugh- 
ton coverlet that had inadvertently been | ter of Wm. Hartshorae, who proved to be 
laced there ; for he had during many years | like the virtuous woman described in the 





een conscientiously opposed to the use of all | Proverbs: “She openeth her mouth with 
goods produced by slave labor. On the 27th | wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
of the same month he quietly passed away, | ness.” The ministry of Edward Stabler is 
and doubtless entered the realms of everlast- | described, in the memorial concerning him, 
ing joy. | by Alexandria Monthly Meeting, in the fol- 


— lowing language: “ There is a cloud of living 
Edward Stabler was born at Petersburg, | witnesses who can testify to the pure and 
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evangelical value of his ministry ; calling the 
people from names to things,—from the empty 
shadow to the living substance. Actuated by 
the spirit and love of the gospel,—the dis- 
tinguishing mark of true discipleship, which 
knows no distinction of sects and parties,—he 
was induced frequently to leave his temporal 
concerns, and travel extensively in the min- 
istry ; in which service his Jabors were very 
acceptable to thuse for whose sake they were 
undertaken.” 

His colloquial powers were very remarka- 
ble, and his mind being stored with knowl- 
edge, his company was highly prized by all, 
but more especially by reflecting minds 
among the young, whom he loved to draw 
around him. Whatever might be the sub 
ject of conversation, he generally imparted 
useful information in eloquent language ; but 
almost invariably before he closed his re- 
marks, he had led his hearers to the consid- 
eration of some important religious principle. 

During that painful controversy which 


agitated and finally divided the Society of 


Friends, he remained calm and unrufiled, 
manifesting at all times the meekness and for- 
bearance of a Christian spirit. 

He died in peace at Alexandria, the 18th 
of the First month, 1831, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. 





Thomas Wetherald was born in Bain- 
bridge, Yorkshire, Eng., on the 14th of the 
First month, 1791. He had a birthright and 
education in the Society of Friends, but in his 
youth, it appears, from his own account, that 
he wandered far from the Heavenly Father’s 
house, led astray by the allurements of the 
world, and the delusive promptings of an un- 
restrained imagination. Through the adorable 
mercyof Infinite Goodnss,he was not permitted 
to rest in this state, but was closely followed by 
“the reproofs of instruction which are the 
way of life;” and being at length met with as 
“in the cool of the day,” he was brought un- 
der deep condemnation on account of his 
transgressions. In this situation, under much 
humiliation of spirit, being reduced to a state 
of great mental! conflict and self-abasement, 
when, as he himself expressed it, “the heav- 
ensappeared as brass and theearth as iron,” he 
was taught by the things which he suffered, 
and felt desires to return to the Father’s 
house. He essayed to approach the throne 
of grace, saying, “If I perish, I will perish at 
Thy footstool begging mercy.” When he be- 
came thus willing to submit to the Divine 
government and to endure the fiery baptism, 
he received an assurance of pardon and ac- 
cepiance, and became qualified to warn others, 
and declare unto them what God had done 
for his soul. 





In the year 1819, with the concurrence of 
Friends, he removed with his family to the 
United States of America, and settled in 
Trenton, N. J. His gospel communications 
being accompanied with. a lively demonstra- 
tion of the life and power of truth, he was in 
due time recommended as a minister. 

After a few years’ residence in Trenton, he 
removed to the city of Washington, where his 
ministry was highly appreciated, being very 
eloquent, solemn, and impressive. In his 
business as a butcher, he evinced, by the up- 
rightness of his dealings, that the true disci- 
ple of Christ may in any station be a preach- 
er of righteousness, and that every useful 
avocation is compatible with a religious life. 
Having resided some years in Washington, 
he removed and settled on a farm near York, 
Pa., where his exemplary life and religious 
services endeared him to his friends and 
gained the respect of all. 

Near the close of life, he expressed his un- 
shaken confidence in Divine goodness, say- 
ing, “ Shall not the Judge of the whole earth 
do right ?” 

After patient endurance of much bodily 
suffering, he quietly departed this life, on the 
Ist of the Fifth mouth, 1832, in the forty-sec- 
ond year of his age. 

eave tiedcsi 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HANNAH STEPHENS, 

The recollections of my dear departed aunt 
Hannah Stephens (a valued minister in the 
Society of Friends), and her example, so 
worthy of imitation, often arise vividly in my 
mind, 

She had Jong practised “ the fortunate habit 
of being contented ;” and even in the winter 
of life, her sympathetic kind heart and her 


cheerful temperament made her presence 


welcome tv every one. She considered it a 
religious duty to maintain and cultivate this 
disposition, as best calculated to carry out the 
true Christian principles. So beautiful was 
the radiance which seemed to encircle her, 
that she well merited the name of Sunshine, 
which her intimate friends significantly called 
her. 

In her ardent love of nature, her feelings 
were poured forth in admiration of the beauti- 
ful trees, the singing birds and sweet flowers, 
all which she regarded as wayside blessings, 
sent to refine and purify the heart of man,— 
and in the language of her favorite poetess 
would often exclaim: 

‘*There’s beauty all around our paths, 
If but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it, ’midst familiar things, 
And through their lowly guise.”’ 

Not only in her own mind was she happy, 

but she desired to make others so, by leading 
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them to appreciate their surroundings, even 
the most humble, rather than to mourn over 
what was not in their possession. 

Illustrative of this, an incident is related of 
her having paid a charitable visit, in com- 
pany with one of her friends. The abode was 
one of wretchedness,—a stove the only furni- 
ture of the room,—very little could be found 
here to make this home attractive; but in 
her characteristic comforting way, she pleas- 
antly remarked, “ What a nice little stove 
thee has!” At another house, which they 
visited on the same errand of kindness, a still 
more deplorable scene presented ; everything 
was absent, but rags. Now, thought her 
companion, what can this Christian woman 
find here, in this wretched hovel, that will be 
comforting? Ever ready, from her full heart 
came the expression: “ How beautifully the 
sun shines in thy room !” 

While on a social visit to a near relative, 
the death of my dear aunt occurred very 
suddenly; but she had obeyed the Divine 
command to “ Watch!” Her life was con- 
sistent, and in her devout communings she 
earnestly desired “to know what the will of 
the Lord concerning her, was.” She never 
lost sight of the great change to a higher life, 
and in speaking on this subject only two days 
previous to her removal, she remarked to me, 
“Death has uo terror for me; [ am entirely 
resigued to leave my case to Him who doeth 
all things well.” 

Gently did her sweet spirit waft its way 
heavenward, leaving the full assurance that 
all indeed was well with her,—and to us, the 
example of her cheerfu’, religious lite. 

A. E. T. 
ssihiilliihiiascianis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ORDER AND NOT DISORDER. 

A proposition made in the Jntelliyencer a 
few weeks ago relative to “ the method of ap- 
pointing overseers to attend marriages ac- 
complished under the care of Mouthly Meet- 
ings,” appears to have been so greatly misun- 
derstood by some Friends, that there is but 
little room te suppose that success will attend 
an attempt to remove the impression that 
there was a disposition to lessen the responsi: 
bility of a Meeting, or the dignity of the ap- 






















covenant. lt is well known that in the 
Monthly Meetings of this city, as well as in 
many country places, it is the practice for 
those interested in the marriage about to take 
place, to request a friend, or friends, to name 
such individuals as they would wish to be 
present,—having a care to select suitable 
Friends. The reasonableness of the plea, in 
many instances, not to enlarge the company 
unnecessarily, no doubt has been the principal 
cause for the prevalence of the custom. My 
observation does not lead me to the same 
conclusion with our friend E. Michener, “ that 
it is more from a desire to escape an irksome 
restraint, than from a concern to lessen the 
number in attendance, that wedding parties 
wish to select their own overseers.” 

But to the point of my concern, which is 
simply this: that our discipline and practice 
may accord,—that there should not be even 
the appearance of dissembling, or that a 
Monthly Meeting should not claim to do 
what, in reality, it does not do. 

The inconsistency of the practice in ques- 
tion has been seriously felt by some Friends, 
and it was for the relief of those that are thus 
“ burdened,” that my former suggestion was 
made. I claim to be among the “ order-lov- 
ing,” but cannot conceive wherein the change 
would in the least degree “ invalidate the 
necessary and proper concern of Society for 
its members,” or “cover up rather than cor- 
rect their violation of order.” It is not sup- 
posed that the Monthly Meeting would re- 
linquish its discretionary power. Jf persons 
were named who were unsuitable for the ap- 
pointment (which is no more likely to occur 
than iu the state of things as they now exist), 
why should there not be the same freedom of 
expression? Far from forgetting “that the 
oversight and proper conduct of marriages is 
|a religious concern of the Society, in its col- 
lective capacity,” and also believing, as the 
editors have remarked, that it is not easy to 
do away with a longestablished custom, [ 
felt a desire that “ the body ” should consider 
the subject, and by wise legislation remove 
the difficulty. It appears to me that the pre- 
vailing custom renders the discipline on this 
point “ an inefficient,” if not a “ meaningless 
form,” as it now stands; and that there is a 


pointment of overseers on marriage occasions. | necessity to meet the case by a change which 
But as the editors, in their just conception of | shall in no wise detract from its weight and 
the simple change proposed, have fallen under | religious bearing. The alteration as proposed 
censure for endeavoring to aliay the fear that | would involve only a few words, and would 
some serious innovations were contemplated, make no difference in the care to be exercised 
I feel it right, in as concise a manner as I1| by the Monthly Meeting. { regret that it 
can, again to allude to the cause of my con-| should have been capable of being misinter- 
cern, and at the same time repudiate the idea | preted as it has been by our friend E. M. 

of lessening in the least degree the religious} [am not tenacious as to the manner by 
care and obligation of either meetings or in- | which the inconsistency complained of may 
dividuals, in the solemnization of the marriage | be remedied. My regard for many dear 
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friends “ who have grown gray in the main- 
tenance of the discipline,” as well as for the 

code itself, would prevent me from wishing or 

promoting any change that would not be of 

essential benefit to the Society. ates 

Fourth mo. 20, 1871. 

a ! 
FRIENDS OF BOSTON. 

A “ Topographical and Historical Deserip- 
tion of Boston,” recently published “at the 
request of the City councils,” gives the fol- | 
lowing account of the meeting-houses and 
graveyard occupied by Friends there. 

“The cemetery that belonged to the Socie- 
ty of Friends, and which was called the Qua- 
ker Burying Ground, was the fourth in point 
of antiquity in Boston. This religious sect, | 
although it has never been very numerous in 
Boston, yet had, very early in the history of 
New England, a respectable number of firm 
aud conscientious adherents in the metropo- 
lis, the first of whom made their appearance 
in 1656, about twelve years after the rise of 
the denomination in Leicestershire, England. 
The first who came to Boston were impris- 
oned immediately on their arrival, and at the 
earliest opportunity were sent back to Bar- 
badoes and England, whence they came. For 
many years this people were subjected to the 
most humiliating treatment, and to punish- 
ments of the greatest severity. Some had one 
of their ears cut off, some their tongues bored 
with hot irons, and others were publicly exe 
cuted by hanging. This barbarity will for- 
ever cast a stigma upon the administration of 
Governor Endicott, who as John Hull, the 
mint master, tells us, ‘had very faithfully en- 
deavored the suppression of a pestellent gene- 
ration, the troublers of or pease, civill and 
eclesiastick.’ The persecution of this sect, 
however, excited in some a sympathy; on the | 
execution of the Quakers in 1659, one of the 
persons in attendance, Edward Wanton, a 
person of considerable consequence, became 
sc affected that he soon afterwards was con- 
verted to the Quaker doctrines, and was sub- 
sequently one of the most influential and en- 
thusiastic of their number. 

“ During the Colonial government of Mas: 
sachusetts, the Society of Friends had no, 
regular place of worship, although meetings 
for religious worship were held as frequently 
as the defenceless condition of the Society 


would allow, the earliest of which any a | 


count has been preserved being on the 4th of | 
May, 1664, about ten months previous to 
Governor Endicott’s decease. On the adop 
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with the other sects of Christians ; and was 
so much relieved from oppression, that its 
principal men set themselves about providing 
a permanent place of worship. 

“The first lot was obtained by William 
Mumford, a Friend of Boston, and a building 
was erected on it about the year 1694. It 
was a part of the ‘ Brattle close or pasture, 
and the ‘estate now covered with the build. 
ing at the corner of Brattle street and Brattle 
square, called the “Quincy House.”’ This 
lot and house were disposed of in 170%, an- 
other location having been obtained for the 
use of the Society.” 

“ The second venture of the Society was the 
purchase of the Congress street estate, so well 
remembered by many persons now living. 
Here was established the first Quaker bury: 
ing ground in 1709.” “The estate was held 
by trustees or overseers until 1828, when sev- 
eral persons of Lynn, Danvers and Salem, as 
overseers of the Salem Monthly Meeting, con- 
veyed the estate to Dr. Edward H. Robbins, 
and the Society stvled the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England, released all right 
to the same.” 

“The lot was situated in Leverett’s Lane 
(now called Congress street) opposite Lindall 
street, and by the original deed of convey- 
ance, measured about fifty feet in front, sixty 
in the rear, and one hundred and forty on 
the north. In the course of little over a cen- 
tury the length of the lot shrunk nearly thirty 
feet by the widening of Congress street and 
other causes. 

“On the front part of the estate, the Qua- 
kers in 1709 erected their meeting-house, to 
take the place of that in Brattle square, which 
they left the same year. The new building 
was of brick, covering a space thirty feet by 
thirty-five, and setting back sufficiently to al- 
low of a high wooden fence in front, the large 
gate of which was seldom opened between the 
years 1709 and 1808, except for a portion of 
the small Monthly Meetings of the brethren, 
which were held alternately within its walls, 
and at Salem avd Lynn, and now and then 
fora burial. By the great fire which occurred 
in 1760, this building was much injured, but 


was repaired the same year. The meetings . 


having been discontinued in the year 1808, 
the building became of very little use, and 
the Society, in 1825, sold it for the value of 
the material, the whole edifice bringing only 
$160, and it was soon taken down.” 

“The rear part of the lot appears to have 
been used for burial purposes from the time 


tion of the Provincial Charter, which passed | of the purchase in 1709 until 1815, although 
the seals on the 7th of October, 1691, and | the interments were of very unfrequent occur- 
which was brought to Boston on the 14th of} rence. On the 15th of May, 1826, the fol- 
May, 1692, by Governor William Phips, the | lowing order was passed by the Board of Al- 
Society was placed nearer on an equality ! dermen, on the petition of Estes Newhall of 
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Lynn, and others: ‘Ordered, that the peti- 
tioners be permitted to take up all the re- 
mains of the dead from the burial ground in 
Congress street, commonly called the Quaker 
Burying Ground, and to re-inter them in 
their burying ground i in Lynn; the same to 
be done under the direction of the superin- 
dent of burial grounds.’ This duty was per- 
formed between tha 28th of June and 7th of 
July of the same year, and the remains of 72 
adults and of 39 children were removed to 
Lynn.” 

“Soon after the sale of the Quaker lot in 
Congress street, the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
for New England purchased another estate 
ia Milton place, bounded about sixty feet 
as on the place, about thirty-nine in the 

ear, and a little over eighty indepth. Upon 
this the Friends erected a substantial brick 
building, with a stone front, measuring about 
thirty-nine by seventy five feet, where they 
occasionally held meetings; but it being of 
very little use to the Society, it was sold at 
auction, and on the 30th of May, 1865, the 
Quakers ceased to be owners of a meeting- 
house in Boston.” 

[We have been kindly favored by a de- 
scendant of Edward Wanton, mentioned in 
the foregoing sketch, with the following inter- 
esting incidents.—Enbs. } 

Eiward Wanton was a conspicuous mer- 
chant of Boston at the period when the per- 
secution of Friends was most virulent. At 
the time of the execution of Mary Dyer, in 
Boston, he attended at the execution in an 
offivial capacity, whether as sheriff or captain 
ot the train band, I never ascertained. 

He was very deeply touched by her lan- 
guage and deportment, and on returning to 
the house he removed his sword, saying to his 
mother he “should never wear it again, as 
they had been killing the people of the Lord.” 

He suffered great mental anguish for a 
long time, but at leagth he found peace, and 
became a member and a minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends. He underwent severe per- 
sezutions in Boston which caanos be detailed 
within the limits of this brief article, but he 
at length removed to the town of Scituate, 
and was instrumental in gathering a large 
and flourishing Frien 1s’ meeting in that place, 
chiefly from those who had been members of | g 
the Congregational Caurch. This was quite 
suff: lent to bring upon him the hatred of 
the minister of the place, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of p2rsecuting him, and he was made 
the constant object of reviling both in the 
palpit aad in social life. Oa the occasion of 


his "sseoud marriage, which was celebrated 
after the manner of the Society of Friends, 
the priest instituted a suit against him, and 


obtained a very large verdict in a court 
which was deeply prejudiced. This fine he 
refused to pay, and it was collected from him 
by distraint, which caused a loss of property 
to at least double the amount of the fine. I 
have a manuscript account of these fines 
written with his owa hand. He built the 
meeting-house at Scituate with his own money, 
and by will left means to keep it in repair. 

He attended the Yearly Meeting at New- 
port as a representative in his eighty fifth 
year, and its records show that he was in its 
service on all the most important committees 
that were appointed that year. He was a 
bold and eloquent minister, and had a great 
power of convincing men’s reason by clear 
and glowing exhibitions of the Truth. He 
was not only instrumental in gathering a 
large meeting in Scituate, but several neigh- 
boring meetings were greatly aided by his 
ministerial labors, as well as by counsel and 
advice. 

His sons, John and Joseph, removed to 
Rhode Island, and both became very eminent 
ministers. The former was for many years 
Governor of the Colony. He was a man of 
excellent education and address, and his min- 
istry was attended by large crowds of people 
as long as he lived. He was summoned to 
England in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
became a great favorite with her. She of- 
fered to confer upon him the honor of knight- 
hood, which he declined, but she did give 
him a coat of arms and a magnificent silver 
gilt bowl as a memorial of her esteem. 

No less than seven of Edward Wanton’s de- 
scendants filled the gubernatorial chair of 
Rhode Island, and most of them were worthy 
and consistent members of the Society of 


Friends. J.8. G. 


—- —+ +en—-—_______ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 


In reading the Intelligencer, I have several 
times felt like adding my mite by way of 
comment on the subjects under discussion, 
but being remotely situated, the time that 
would elapse between the subject and the 
comment w ould ba so long, that it would lose 
its force. The fact that avy Friends should 
think that the choosing of Overseers for wed- 
dings, out of meeting, is an exception to the 
general rule, astonished me greatly, as my 
observation for the past thirty years (not 
confined to city meetings by any means) has 
led me to believe with the editors, that the 
exception was on the other side. I well re- 
member being present on an occasion of this 
kind, when the father of one of the parties 
rose after the reading of declaration of in- 
tentions, and stated to the meeting that if 
satisfactory to Friends, he wished to have 
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such and such persons as overseers of the 
wedding. The meeting united with the propo- 
sition, and it was very gratifying that the 
Friend had been induced to use plainness of 
speech, in an honesty of purpose for which 
our early Friends were so eminently dis- 
tinguished. Perhaps it is for want of keeping 
up to this standard that the Society languish- 
es. A CorRRESPONDENT. 


eG Toray ss 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





. . . How little the natural man knoweth 
of Divine things! Heaven has wisely inter- 
posed an impassable gulf between the efforts 
of human wisdom and contrivance, and those 
divine mysteries which are revealed, that is, 
made plain to babes. The present is an age 
in which the world—yes, and those who 
would fain be thought to be redeemed from 
the world—are seeking to climb up into the 
knowledge of Divine and natural things, on 
one and the same ladder—the nicely con- 
structed ladder of human ingenuity, human 
learning, intellectual culture, science—and 
all this without becoming a poos little help- 
less, ignorant though innocent babe. Theol- 
ogy, the science of Divinity—or a knowledge 
of Divine and spiritual things! How can it 
be, that after more than eighteen hundred 
years since the plain, simple Nazarene of 
Judea proclaimed the doctrine of the king- 
dom of God in the soul of man—this simplest 
of all religions has made so little progress in 
the human family? Where is simple Chris- 
tianity to be found among the professors of 
the Christian name, unmixed and unadulter- 
ated? Alas! if we measure the progress of 
the future by the past, thousands of years 
must elapse before the kingdoms of this world 
will become the kingdoms of God and of His 
Christ. But there has been, there still is a 
progression in the human mind. Many cus- 
toms have been changed for the better in the 
lapse of ages and centuries. There is no 
doubt that the simple religion of Jesus is si 
lently advancing in hidden and obscure minds. 
These are lights in the world; their light 
may often shine but a very little way around 
them, yet it is not lost—it is not hid. But 
ah! how the cunning devices of priestcraft 
have led people astray! How many thou- 
sands and millions of mortals are now bewil- 
dered and hoodwinked by the craftiness of 
selfish designing men, or by the trade of 
theology! Indeed, I am almost ready to ex- 
claim : Who is clear of these trammels and 
skackles ? 


But our Father sees all His children 
everywhere. He pities them, and deals with 
them in perfect wisdom and goodness. Man 
seems often to act, and think, and speak, as 
if he conceited he would do better, had the 
power been in his hands, and the disposal of 
things left to him. Ah! how blind we are— 
how short sighted! But with all our toils 
and the spinning out of our schemes, we can 
effect nothing without the Divine blessing. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1871. 


CrrcuLtaR MEetiInGs.—A_ correspondent 
under date of Fourth month 16th, 1871, asks: 


“ Would it not be encouraging to hear oc- 
casionally, through the Intelligencer, from 
Circular Meetings in different localities, par- 
ticularly when held in neighborhoods where 
there are but few Friends? We attended one 
last First-day, held at Pedricktown, N. J. 
The meeting was mostly composed of those 
who knew but little of Friends; yet their 
solemn, interested countenances evinced some- 
thing of the spiritual labor R. Barclay speaks 
of, when he says, ‘ When I came into the si- 
lent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a sec- 
ret power among them which touched my 
heart, and as I gave way unto it, j found the 
evil weakening in me, and the good raised, 
so I hungered more and more after an in- 
crease of this power.’ 

“This meeting is kept up by a few Friends, 
with seldom any vocal ministry; the great 
Minister of ministers comforting them when 
they feel discouraged, and long for the com- 
panionship of those who unite with them in 
the belief of the ‘ Indwelling Light.’ ” 


It is pleasant to receive such evidences of 
interest. In localities in which there are 
many of our profession, and but few who 
usually assemble for social worship, the con- 
cerned members are doubtless at times dis- 
couraged, and the feeling is “ by whom shall 
Jacob arise, for heis small?” We sympa- 
thize with those who meet under such cireum- 
stances ; for “ as iron sharpeveth iron, so doth 
a man sharpen the countenance of his friend.” 
It is encouraging to see all who bear the 
name of Friend, coming up to the main- 
tenance of the “ law and the testimony,” and 
one evidence of this is, the attendance of our 
religious meetings. 

In places where but few of our name re- 
side, large collections in our houses for wor- 





fully upon the feverish excitement which 
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ship are not to be expected. But though in 
these small, silent gatherings, the word is 
seldom spoken “to stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance,” yet if there is a rallying 
to the Watch-tower for a renewal of spiritual 
strength, these opportunities may be “as 
times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

The late action of many of the Quarterly 
Meetings in appointing meetings to be held 
at stated times in the different neighborhoods, 
is acknowledged to have been attended with 
good results. Though the particular meet- 
ings in these sections may not have been per- 
ceptibly increased, the interest manifested in 
them by others than Friends, has been en- 
couraging. The silent, spiritual travail on 
these occasions, has prepared the minds of 
the people for the reception of the truths pro- 
mulgated, and in many neighborhoods an in- 
terest has in consequence been awakened in 
our principles and testimonies. 

We unite with our friend in believing that 
it is encouraging and profitable to hear from 
these meetings. The Circular Meetings of 
Frankford and Merion, Pa., recently held, 
were interesting :—the latter not as well 
attended as on some previous occasions; 
the former unusually large, and both were 
regarded as seasons of favor. 

sasiniiileitcsigi 

“ Tur JOURNAL OF JoHN WooLMAN, with 
an Introduction by John G. Whittier.” Pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

We have received from J. G. Whittier a 
copy of this work: and for his “labor of 
love” in editing a new edition of the Journal 
of John Woolman, he has our warmest 
thanks. We have read the Introduction of 
48 pages, with unmixed pleasure. 

In its new and attractive form, we trust 
the work will have an extensive circulation, 
and that the spirit of quiet, gentle truthful- 
ness which it breathes, may steal in health- 


characterizes the present age. 


In regard to John Woolman’s peculiar 
diction, J. G. W. says: 


= The style is that of a man unlettered, but 
with natural refinement and delicate sense of 
fitness, the purity of whse heart enters into 
his language. There is no attempt at fine 


























writing, not a word or phrase for effect ; it is 
the simple, unadorned diction of one to whom 
the temptations of the pen seem to have been 
wholly unknown. He wrote as he believed, 
from an inward spiritual prompting; and 
with all his unaffected humility he evidently 
felt that his work was done in the clear radi- 
ance of 


‘The light which never was on land or sea.’ 


It was not for him to outrun his Guide, or, as 
Sir Thomas Browne expresses it, to ‘ order 
the finger of the Almighty to his will and 
pleasure, but to sit still under the soft showers 


of Providence.’ Very wise are these essays, 
but their wisdom is not altogether that of 
this world. They lead one away from all 
the jealousies, strifes, and competitions of 
juxury, fashion and gain, out of the close air 
of parties and sects, into a region of calm- 
ness,— : 


* The haunt 


Of every gentle wind whose breath can teach 
The wild to love tranquility,’ — 


a quiet habitation where all things are or- 
dered in what he calls ‘the pure reason; a 
rest from all self-seeking, and where no man’s 
interest or activity conflicts with that of an- 
other. Beauty they certainly have, but it is 
not that which the rules of art recognize; a 
certain indefinable purity pervades them, 
making one sensible, as he reads, of a sweet- 
ness as of violets. ‘ The secret of Woolman’s 
purity of style,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘is that 
his eye was single, and that conscience dic- 
tated his words.’ ” 


We would not, even if at liberty to do so, 


make long extracts ; for we want our readers 
to get the book, and therefore conclude after 
giving one of the editorial notes, the occasional 


introduction of which add much to its inter- 


est: 


“He (John Woolman) seems to have re- 
garded agriculture as the business most con- 
ducive to moral and physical health. He 
thought ‘if the leadings of the Spirit were 
more attended to, more people would be en- 
gazed in the sweet employment of husbandry, 
where labor is agreeable and healthful.’ He 
does not condemn the honest acquisition of 
wealth in other business free from oppres- 
sion ; even ‘merchandizing’ he thought might 
be carried on innocently and in pure reason. 
Christ does not forbid the laying up of a need- 
ful support for family and friends; the com- 
mand is, ‘ Lay not up for YOURSELVES 
treasures onearth.’ From his little farm on the 
Rancocas, he looked out with a mingleu feel- 
ing of wonder and sorrow upon the hurry and 
unrest of the world; and especially was he 
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pained to see luxury and extravagance over- 
growing the early plainness and simplicity of 
his own religious Society. He regarded the 
merely rich man with unfeigned pity. With 
nothing of his scorn, he had all of Thoreau’s 
commiseration, for people who went about 
bowed down with the weight of broad acres 
and great houses on their backs. 4 

The work may be had of J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 715 and 717 Market St., and at the 
office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 144 N. 
7th St. Philada. 


~~ 08 


THe Ayson LarHam Repository. — 
Through the liberality of Anson Lapham, 
of Skaneatles, N. Y., a room with the above 
title willsoon be opened in the Swarthmore 
College building, the object being to make a 
library of Friends’ books, manuscripts, &c., 
and a place of deposit for such relics, or ob- 
jects of interest, as have a history attached 
relative to the Society of Friends. 

The books, manuscripts, &e., are to be con 
sulted in the Repository, and not to be taken 
out of the room when used, This is to pre- 
vent loss and scattering. 

The Managers of the College, by minute, 
have appropriated one of the fire-proof rooms 
on the second-story for this purpose, and 
have named it “The Anson Lapham Re- 
pository.” 

There are many Friends’ books, and doubt- 
less some ancient manuscripts and memoran- 
da, in the hands of Friends, which may be 
indifferently cared for, and perhaps are near- 
ly lost sight of, which, if collected, and 
placed on the shelves of this Library, and in 
its drawers, would be valuable matter for the 
historian, and would furnish information to 
the young student who may be enquiring as 
to the origin, progress, principles and _testi- 
monies, of the Society of Friends. 

Any book, manuscript and memoranda of 
the kind alluded to, will be gladly received, 
and may be forwarded to Epwarp H. Ma- 
GILL, Swarthmore College, Delaware County, 
Pa.; or, if more convenient, (and the pack- 
ages are small) to Dr. GEorGE Truman, No. 
142 North Seventh St., Philada., who will 
take the necessary care to have them proper- 
ly deposited. 


* Each one donating books, manuscripts or 


other matter, will please forward name and 
address. 





DIED. 

FRENCH.—On First-day morning, the 2d of 
Fourth month, 1871, Julia A. French, daughter of 
William S. and Elizabeth Shaw Abbott, and wife of 
Richard French. in the 34th year of her age; & 
member of the Mouthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia (Race St.) 

SWIGGETT.—Of pneumonia, at the residence of 
her nephew Henry Wilson, in Tuckahoe Neck, 
Caroline Co., Md., on the 31st of Twelfth month, 
1870, Mary Swiggett, aged about 70 years ; a mem- 
ber of North-west Fork Monthly Meeting. 

WOODNUTT.—On Second-day morning, the 21st 
of First month, 1871. at his residence in Salem, N. 
J., Jonathan Woodnutt, in the 87th year of his age. 

THE INDIANS. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race St., on Sixth-day afternoon preceding the 
Yearly Meeting, Ffth month 12th, at 3 o'clock. 
Punctusl and fall attendance is requested. 

Jacos M. ELLIs, Clerk. 
pics elias 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 





Executive Committee meeting in the Monthly 
Meeting room at Race Street, Sixth-day afternoon 
pext, Fifth month 5th, at 3 o’clock. 

W. M. Levicx, Clerk. 
ii rac 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


4th mo. 30. Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
5th mo. 7. Haddonfield, N.J.,3 P M. 
- ‘© Chichester, Pa , 3 P.M. 
is ‘© Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 £.M. 
Ke ‘© Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A.M. 
‘© 14 Flushing, L, I., 11 A.M. 
‘s = 21+ =Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
se “ Orange, N. J., 103 A.M. 
‘¢ Gunpowder, Mi. (old meeting: house) 
11 A.M. 
by “  Collirs, N. Y¥., 11 A.M. 
‘¢ 628) =6(Cape May, N. J., 10 A.M. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 
KINDERGARTEN, 
An American Woinan's Work. 

One of the most interesting events of the 
season to the friends of education, is the 
presence here (Washington) of Elizabeth 
Peabody and her lectures on Kindergarten 
culture. Her report upon Kindergarten, 





l which the Commissioner of Education con- 


sidered of sufficient importance to publish 
in connection with his own, has attracted the 
attention of edacators in all parts of the 
country ; and she was invited by the trustees 
of the common schools of Washington to de- 
liver a lecture upon the subject. So great is 
the interest awakened that this lecture has 
been three times repeated by special invita- 
tion. A desk in the office of the Bureau of 
Education was piaced at her disposal, and 
there she may be found daily, endeavoring to 
answer the inquiries which pour in upon her. 
Quite as interesting as either her report or 
her lecture is her relation of her own expe- 
rience in this comparatively new and imper- 
fectly understood department of education. 
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Bergh. But it is not hid in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is simply a large play- 
house, where the activity, the exuberance of 
childhood, which of necessity knocks down, 
tears up, pulls to pieces, in the person of the 
- irrepressible infant,” the “ perfect pest,” 

who destroys the comfort of many a home, is 
directed, guided, assisted into harmonious de- 
velopment, making it a source of happiness 
to himself and others, so that the child he- 
method’; and, in’ after years, with her own | comes literally the “ angel in the house,” the 
children around her, she turned to solid | “ well-spring of pleasure ” that God intended 


profit the pastime of her girlish days. : to be. In brief, the aim of the Kinder- 


Her interest was first aroused, and her at- 
tention drawn to the subject from seeing the 
children of Senator Schurz, who had been 
trained by their mother after the Kindergar- 
ten method. 

Mrs. Schurz, when a young lady at home 
in Germany, with no occupation for her 
leisure hours, was induced, partly for amuse- 
ment, partly by her love for children, to 
study thoroughly Froebel’s Kindergarten 


success incited Miss Peabody to study the | garten is, instead of crushing or paralyzing 
subject, and finally to open a Kindergarten | the child’s activity, to utilize it. And just 
in Boston. This, thongh eminently suceess-| here lies its immeasurable superiority to or- 
fal, did not reach all the results which she dinary primary schools, which are a perpetu- 
desired, and which Froebel declared attaina-| al antagonism and struggle with nature, be- 
ble; 2nd, determined to be satisfied with no | cause all the natural activity and individu- 
thing short of perfection in her work, she | ality of childhood is repressed instead of de- 
went to Germany to seek further knowledge | veloped. 
at the fountain head; and after travelling| A lady who travelled in Europe to study 
extensively, and conferring with the most | Froebel’s method, brought home from Dres- 
distinguished educators of Europe, returned | den the whole series of work done by a class 
to devote herseit' to the work of helping on | of children who began at three years of age 
a reform in education, for which future gen- | and continued till seven; and no one has 
erations of mothers and children will ‘rise | seen it without being convinced that it must 
up and call her blessed.” ihave educated the children who did it to 
It is exceedingly important, says Miss Pea- | habits of attention and keenness of observa- 
body, that Froebel’s method should be care- | tion, and quickness of perception that would 
fully studied and fully understood ; because | make the learning to read and write and 
many of the schools called Kindergartens cipher a much easier matter than it ever is 
are only parodies of the true Kindergarten, | under ordinary teaching. You doubt it! 
and their faults and failures must not be al- | Well, “facts are stubborn things,” so now 
lowed to disgrace the true principle. Froebel | for facts. Rather more than a year since a 
took his first lessons from the mother’s talk | young lady, educated in Froebel’s method, 
and play with her child, and making this his | ope ned a Kindergarten in a town in Massa- 
model, returned it to her, broadened and | chusetts. A majority of the children sent 
systematized. ‘The instinct that makes a|to her were six years of age, as parents could 
mother play with her baby is a revelation of | not be iuduced to send them younger. In 
a first principle, g giving the key note of hu-|the conrse of a year it was desirable that 
man edue ition,” and upon it Froebe! modu-| they should learn to read. The lesson 
lated his whole system. The children are | marked for so many weeks they maa 
taught to play, not “restrained from play, | in as many hours, and in three weeks could 
and. given lessons to learn,” as many think, | read fluently. The previous training had 
and pronounce it barbarous cruelty ; ‘oak | akan exquisite delicacy and keenness to 
taught, uneonciously to themselves through | their perceptions, and they did the work. 
their plays. Froebel’s idea is to follow the | And these results are attained by means of 
plan of nature in all her works, and | blocks, sticks, balls, colored papers, and chil- 
develop the child grad: ponee as a plant or a/dren’s games and plays. The “ object les- 
flower is developed. ‘hildren are plants. | sons” of our primary schools do not reach 
Hence the name Roseamian child’s gar- | anything like the same results, for the reason 
den; and the beautiful word Kindergartner, | that they present separate and disconnected 
child’s gardener, instead of the old harsh, | facts ; while Froebel’s system is a gradual 
much abused, time worn teacher. | building up, asymmetrical joining together 








A Kindergarten course covers four years, | of cause and effect, making “clear impres- 
between the ages of three and seven. Per- | sions that become the basis of clear ideas.” 
sons who have given the subject no attention; “ The indispensable preliminary of this 
exclaim at once at the idea of “ sending a| work is competent teachers ;” and they can 
child only three years of age to school.” If| be had only by special training. The great 
that were really done, it would certainly be a | necessity now is for Kindergarten normal 
proper case for the investigation of Mr.|schocls. Miss Peabody is now especially in 
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terested in procuring the establishment of a 
free national normal school. ‘“ Those who 
have had our normal or high school educa- 
tion, can obtain the special training in a six 
months’ diligent course.” There is now but 
one Kindergarten normal school in America 
—a private one in Boston kept by Mrs. 
Kriege and her daughter, both graduates of 
the normal school at Berlin, founded by the 
Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, and considered 
“the best in the world.” The Baroness, wao 
was a pupil of Froebel, lectures regularly in 
theschool. Mrs. Kriege and her daughter 
are shortly to be connected with the public 
normal school of New York city. Prepara- 
tions are making for the establishment of 
model Kindergartens and professorships con- 
nected with them, at several of the normal 
institutions of the West. “They would be 
in place,” says Miss Peabody, “ in every | 
school for girls; the training not only insur: 
ing a pleasant profession, but making the | 
best preparation and education for mothers.” | 
There is in training at Mrs. Kriege’s school ' 
in Boston a lady who proposes to make a 
model Kindergarten at the colored normal 
school at Hampton, Va., as a basis for train- 
ing the freedmen. “ The lyrical and artistic 
nature of the colored race will make them 
apt scholars.” This may also become a 
place for training children’s nurses in Froe- 
bel’s “ nursery art.” This great reformer in | 
1850 founded a school for this purpese in | 
Hamburg, to which place he had been drawn | 
a year or two previous by the invitation of | 
Madame Goldschmidt, the mother in-law of 
Jenny Lind. There is a constant demand | 
from all parts of England and Germany for | 
nurses from this school. Some American | 





mothers travelling in Germany have also 
procured for themselves this novel blessing | 
of ‘‘ educated heip.” It would be “ Paradise | 
Regained ” for the children if education and : 
intelligence could be substituted for the ig- ; 
norance and stupidity, and often worse, that 
now control our nurseries and blight many a 
“bud of promise.” 

Successful as Kindergarten culture has | 
everywhere proved, Miss Peabody is firm in 
her belief that its greatest results will be 
achieved in this country, owing to its pecu- 
liar adaptation to national feelings and cus- 
toms. An extract from her report will best 
convey her idea: “ Within the last twenty 
years it has spread over Germany and into 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, and been in. 
troduced into Spain, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia; but to no country is it adapted so en- 
tirely as to America, where there is no hin- 
drance of aristocratic institution, nor moun- 
tain of ancient custom, to interfere with a 
method which regards every human being as 


a subject of education, and as the heir of 
universal nature in co-sovereignty with all 
other men, endowed by their Creator with 
equal right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” E.izaBeTH KILHAM. 


_—--20h 


Men’s happiness springs mainly from mod- 
erate troubles, which afford the mind a health- 
ful stimulus, and are followed by a reaction 
which produces a cheerful flow of spirits. 


—~ =m — 


DIVINE SUPPORT. 


Child of my love, ‘‘ lean hard,’’ 

And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, child. I shaped it; 

Poised it in mine own hand, made no 

Proportion in its weight to thine unaided strength, 
For even as [ laid it on, I said : 

‘*T shall be near, aud while she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not ber’s ; 

So shall I keep my child within the circling arms 
Of mine own love.”? Here lay it down, 

Nor fear to impose it on a shoulder which 
Upholds the government of worlds. 

Yet closer come. Thou art not near enough ; 

I would embrace thy care, so I might feel 

My chi d reposing ou my breast. 

Thou lovest Me,—Well I knew it: 

Doubt not, then, 

But, loving Me, lean hard. 


er 


THE ROBIN. 


BY ALMEDA EVANS MACDONALD. 


Thou black-eyed bird, thou winged courier 
Of happy days of summer cheer, 

Who tells thee that the reots are stirred 
Within the mold, thou merry bird? 


Who is thy leader, who thy guide, 
Who taught thy warble to divide, 
The changeful days that roll between 
The days of snow and days of green? 


The snow that beats pale April’s face 
Finds our gay warbler out of place ; 
In all the storm he does not know 
Where for his daily fare to go. 


But that sweet sympathy that binds 
Children to birds, poor robin finds ; 

For many little fingers throw 

Crumbs to poor birdie through the snow. 


Not undisturbed his homely joys ; 
Sometimes andacious elfin boys 

Shut up within a narrow cage 

Spring's romping, pert, and merry page. 
And selfish men and sordid quite 

Hint at the Robin’s appetite. 

How can this pensioner of the land 
Mau’s narrow boundary understand ? 


Bobby has trials, wise men say, 
He stays, and does not go away. 
But ah, gay Robin, ’tis not so— 
You stretch your wings away from snow, 


And go where endless reses blow ; 
Thy paths the wise men do not know ; 
You come and go a winged page, 
Fearing the snow, scorning the cage. 
—The Goldin Age. 
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BIRDS AND THE THOUGHTS THEY SUGGEST. 
BY L. M. CHILD. 

I wonder whether anybody ever becomes 
too old to feel the heart leap at sight of the 
first robin. Two couples of these pleasant 
little creatures arrived on our premises to- 
day, and have been busily at work inspect- 
ing the old elm in search of a desirable 
building-spot. Their pretty little hop i-ty- 
skip walk, their ruddy-brown breasts glanc- 
ing in the sunshine, and their graceful 
frolics in the air, made me feel as young as a 
school girl. The blackbirds came a fortnight 
earlier, settling down on the trees in flocks, 
and pouring out their liquid notes like the 
trickling of many waters. Jays also had flitted 
about, looking like bits of the deep blue sky 
come down to earth, with voices as full of 
sunshine as the blackbird’s is of flowing rivu- 
lets. But robin-redbreast, with his little 
“ peert,” familiar ways, is the darling bird of 
all. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that these 
popular favorites are somewhat addicted to 
petty larceny; but never having had any 
law-giving Moses to instruct them, they are 
delightfuliy unconscious that stealing is a 
sin. If I tie up a flower while they are 
weaving their nests, they will pick and pull 
at the string till they succeed in carrying it 
off, altogether unmindful of the plant left 
prostrate on the ground. Their tempers are 
greatly tried with a flag which I sometimes 
fasten,on the gate asa signal agreed upon 


with a neighbor. They covet the threads of 


which the cloth is composed ; and their great 
ambition is to pull the flag out of its socket 
and carry it off to their nests. They tug at 
it from above, they tug at it from below, they 
whirl round it, and peck at it in the prettiest 
rage imaginable; and they return to the 
onset again and again, renewing their vigor- 
ous efforts with wonderful pertinacity. Last 
spring I placed a night-cap and a long strip 
of narrow lace on the grass to whiten. In 
the course of the day I observed a long white 
streamer floating by the top of the window, 
and looked out to ascertain what it might 
be; but it had disappeared, and I concluded 
it was a fragment of white paper whirled 
aloft. At sunset, when I went out to turn 
my capand lace, I found them gone. Having 
searched for them in vain, I supposed some 
passer-by had stolen them. A week after- 
ward I spied something white in the cherry- 
tree, and placed a ladder to go up and ex- 
amine it. In a crotch of the tree I found my 
cap bedded in clay, and so arranged as to 
support a nest, into the edge of which my 
lace was woven. Thinking I could put the 
articles to better use, I took back my stolen 
property, but not without regret at thus dis- 












turbing their nice arrangements for house- 
keeping. I carefully replaced the nest, but 
the change excited their distrust, and they 
chose to make another nest on a neighboring 
tree. I made all the reparation I could by 
carrying out plenty of threads and soft 


twine, which they seized at once as things 


that grew on purpose for their use. 


How totally unconscious the little crea- 
tures were that I watched their labors, smiled 


at their frolics and caresses, and placed ma- 
terials for their nests! They knew many 


things, those little birds, and understood how 


to manage their own affairs much better than 


I could teach them ; but how impossible it 
was for them to receive the ideas that the 
cotton-plant grew from seed, and twine was 
made from it, being spun and twisted by 
mechanical contrivances, invented by such 
a being as man! 

Are there superior intelligences that look 
down upon us and watch our ways, as we do 
the birds? Are we surrounded by results, 
which they have produced by methods as 
far above our comprehension as the process 
of twine manufacture is beyond the intelli- 
gence of the birds? Do they smile to see us 
appropriate some of their spiritual lace to very 
small and unfitting uses? We, who are 
prone to think that earth, sun, moon, and 
stars, were made for our especial accommo- 
dation, may appear to them as short-sighted 
and self-absorbed, as to us seem the birds, all 
unconscious that the mighty elm-tree grows 
for aught but to sustain their nests. 

A denser medium than the air is the sea, 
of which fishes are the birds, floating through 
it, or darting up and down at will by motion 
of their fins, as birds fly through their eerial 
medium by motion of their wings. The bird 
knows nothing of the fish, the fish knows 
nothing of the bird. They could not live in 
each other’s elements. Above the air is 
ether, a still lighter medium. Is that also 
filled with beings, whose modes of operation 
are adapted to etherial laws, as much above 
our comprehension, and as unfitted to our 


| mode of existence as the air is to fishes? It 


may be so. Analogy renders it not improba- 
ble. The universe swarms with life in an 
infinitely descending series below us; why 
should there not be an infinitely ascending 
series aboveus? If so, I do not believe they 
can be entirely separated from us, however 
far removed! In some way or other, they 
must affect us, and we must affect them. For 
nothing in the universe stands alone; one 
thing is evolved out of another, rising in as- 
cending spiral, forming a continuous whole. 

Do intelligences above us know as little of 
us as birds know of the fishes? Or do they 
know more of us than we know of the birds ? 


4 
3 
e 
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Do they, metaphorically speaking, furnish 
us with twine and threads wherewith we 
weave our mental structures, all unconscious 
whence the materials come? 

I began with the hop-i-ty-skip of a little 
robin, and he has sent the balloon of thought 


up, up, till it has got lost among the stars.— 
The Golden Age. 


+08 
EARLY INVENTIONS OF THE CHINESE, 


Other nations have outstripped the Chinese 
in the career of material improvement, but 
to them belongs the honor of having led 
the way in many of the most remarkable in- 
ventions, and of anticipating us in the pos- 
session of some of those arts which consti- 
tute the boast of our modern civilization. 
We shall briefly notice a few of those dis- 
coveries by which they have established a 
claim to our respect and gratitude, Tea de- 
serves to head the list, as a substantial con- 
tribution to human comfort, and the leading 
staple of an immense commerce that has re- 
sulted in drawing China out of her ancient 
seclusion, Discovered by the Chinese about 
A. D. 315, it was introduced to the people of 
the West about two centuries ago as an un- 
certain venture. The elegant ware in which 
our tea is served preserves in its name the 
evidence of its Chinese origin. “ China. 
ware ” came originally from China; and the 
name of “ porcelain,” given to it by the early 


Portuguese merchants, may be taken as proof | 
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debtedness to the Chinese is for the discovery 
of America. On the alleged voyage of a 
party of Buddhist priests to the shores of 
Mexico we lay no stress; but it is not dif- 
ficult to show that the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus was direct- 
ly due to the influence of China. China 
supplied at once the motive for his voyage 
and the instrument by which it was effected. 
It was the wealth of China, which, like a 
magnet, attracted him to the westward: and 
it was the magnetic needle, which originated 
among the Chniese, that directed his adven- 
turous course. 

As to that mysterious instrument which 
has unlocked to us the treasures of the ocean, 
and proved itself the eye of commerce, its ori- 
gin is certainly not due tothe Neapolitan Fla- 
vio Gioja, who is reputed to have invented it 
in A. D, 1502. The French, the Swedes and 


ithe Syrians all possessed it before that date, 


and there is unquestionable evidence that the 
Chinese had then been acquainted with it 
for more than two thousand four hundred 
years. The Chinese first employed the 
mariner’s compass on land, as we may infer 
from the name by which they describe it, 
and at the present day it is still the custom 
fora mandarin to carry one in his carriage 
or sedan-chair, though he may not be going 
beyond the gates of his native city. It is 
inconceivable that the Polos and other me- 
dieval travellers should have returned from 


that nothing of the kind was at that time} China across the deserts of Central. Asia 
manufactured in Europe. They called it| without providing themselves with such an 
porcellana, because they supposed it be a| unerring guide. 


composition of egg-shells, fish-glue aud scales. 


Paper-making and printing, two arts 


The silks that glisten in our drawing rooms | more characteristic of our modern civiliza- 


and rustle on our sidewalks, if not imported 
directly from China in the woven fabric or 
raw material, remind us of an obligation of 
an older date. It was the Chinese who first 
learned to rear the insect spinner and to 
weave its shining web—an art which they 


ascribe to their famous Empress Yuenfei, B. | 


tion than even steam and electricity, there 
are strong reasons for ascribing to a Chinese 

“ire ; ; : 
origin. The former they invented in the first 
century, and the latter at least eight hundred 
years before the time of Gutenburg and 
Faust. 

Inoculation, which, prior to the great 


C. 2637. Gunpowder, which has not only | discovery of Jenner, was regarded as the best 


revolutionized the art of war, hut proved a 
potent auxiliary in the arts of peace, literal- 
ly removing mountains from the pathway of 
human progress, was discovered by the Chi- 
nese many centuries before it was known in 
the West. Roger Bacon was acquainted 
with its composition in A. D. 1270, but he 
speaks of it as already known earlier. The 
current opinion refers it to the Arabs, but 
there is reason to believe that they were not 
the authors of the invention, but merely the 
channel through which it was transmitted— 
in a word, that it found its way from the re- 
mote East along with the stream of Oriental 
commerce. 

The heaviest item in the bill of our in- 








protection against the horrors of the small- 
pox, was practised in China at a very early 
period, and probably found its way to Eu- 
rope by the same secret channels as those 
other arts whose footsteps are so difficult to 
trace. Western Europe obtained it from 
the Turks, Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
aving made the first experiment of its ef- 
eacy, by inoculating her son while residiag 
at Constantinople. 

Like the modern Greeks, the Chinese of 


h 
fi 


| the present day, content with the legacy of 


the past, have ceased to invent; but without 
doubt they were once among the most ingeni- 
ous and original of the ixvhabitants of the 
earth. 
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The Chinese have not gone back, and that 
is saying a great deal in their favor; but in 
respect to material progress, for ages they 
have made no advancement. Four centu- 
ries ago they were in advance of Europeans 
in everything that contributes to the comfort 
or luxury of civilized life; hut where are 
they now? Authors of the compass, they 
creep from headland to headland in coasting 
voyages, never venturing to cross the ocean, 
or to trust themselves for many days out of 
sight of theshore. Discoverers of gunpowder, 
they supply the world with fire-crackers, 
while their soldiers fight with bows and 
arrows, wooden spears, and match locks. In- 
ventors of printing, they have not yet ad- 
vanced to the use of metallic type and the 
power press, but continue to engrave each 


page on a block of wood, and to print it off 


by the use of a brush. Sufficiently versed 
in astronomy to calculate eclipses, two thous- 
and years before the Christian era, they re- 
main to this hour in the fetters of judicial 
astrology ; and amongst the earliest to make 
advances in chemical discovery, they are 
still under the full sway of alchemy and 
magic.— Commercial paper. 


steht 
Report of the Sewing School held at Race St. 
Meeting house for the winter of 1870-71. 

At the close of our fourth winter’s work, 
we are glad to report that the interest in 
our Charity school is unabated, both with 
pupils and teachers. It was gratifying to us 
to notice a marked improvement in the chil- 
dren, not only in their sewing, but in neat- 
ness and general conduct. Their persever- 
ance in coming through storms and cold, but 
poorly clad, and without protection from the 
weather, was encouraging, and we often felt 
surprised that they were willing to face such 
inclement days. 

With one hundred and fifty names on the 
roll, the average attendance was eighty-three. 
More than one-third of the children are col- 
ored, and the general good feeling that pre- 
vails between the two classes is one of the 
decided features of the school which we wish 
to preserve, in the hope tliat it may do some- 
thing to overcome the prejudices which exist 
in the minds of the ignorant. At the end of 
the month we distributed to each the article 
she had made, her poor scanty clothing often 
being a strong appeal on behalf of her 
need of the warm garment, which we felt 





is a field in which much good may be done, 
and trust with increased experience, we may 


make greater use of the avenues it opens, 
for us to help these “little ones” to roll 


away the stone of ignorance and indolence, 


which blocks the door to their improvement. 

We should like all interested to have seen 
how happy one hundred and fifteen little 
faces looked on the closing day, when through 
the kindness of two friends, we were enabled 
to give these children a treat of ice cream, 
cakes and oranges, while another provided 
each with the last number of “ Scattered 
Seeds.” 

While we acknowledge thanks to the 
many who contributed to help us, we pray 
that these efforts, like good seed sown, may 
receive the blessing of the Great Husband- 
man and take root to bear fruit in due sea- 
son. Sarau F. Cor ties, 


Superintendent. 
Philada., 4th mo. 3d, 1871. 


Treasurer's Report. 
pP 
* 11th mo. 5th, 1870. 








Dr. 

To balance from former Treasurer, $129.98 

‘** cash received in donations, 255.05 
$376.03 
Cr. 

By cash paid for sewing-materials, $101.07 
“ee shoes distributed, 49.35 
ee #8 cleaning room, and 

other services rendered, 25.00 
se «¢ paid in saving fund for 

permanent investment, 200.00 

By balance on hand, -61 

$376.03 


In addition to the above, we have had special do- 
vations for two festivals, to the amount of $31.45, 


Exma Hoopgs, Treas. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 3d. 


~—antensliiiniciacaie 
ABOUT CLOCKS. 

Some way of measuring time must have 
been known at a very early period in the his- 
tory of the world; for in the book of Kings, 
the dial is spoken of, and the shadows going 
backward and forward ten degrees. It is be- 
lieved that there was more than one way by 
which men had knowledge of the passing of 
the hours. One was by the advancing shad- 
ows, from step to step, on the flight of stairs 
leading up into palaces and other important 
buildings. 

One of the first{inventions was the clepsydra, 
or water-clock, which was a contrivance of 


she had in a measure earned by patient per- | 


the Assyrians, and was in use among them as 
severance. We thus distributed two hundred | 


early as the reign of the second Sardanapalus, 


and eighty-seven garments through the win- | Clepsydra, or water stealer, it was called, 
ter, and the happy, grateful expression of the | from two words which have that meaning. 
children’s faces was ample reward for our; The instrument was of various materials: 
labor among them. Though we feel our- | sometimes transparent, but generally of brass, 
selves but beginners in the work, we think it! and in the shape of a cylinder, holding several 
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gallons. In any case, the principle on which 
it operated was the same. There was a very 
small hole, either in the side or bottom, 
through which the water slowly trickled, or, 
as the name expresses it, stole away, into 
another vessel below. In the lower one a cork 
floated, showing the rise of the water. By 
calculating how many times a day the water 
was thus emptied from one to another, they 
gained a general idea of the time. The Chi- 
nese and Egyptians used this; so, also, did 
the Greeks and Romans; and it is stated that 
something of the kind was found among the 
ancient Britons. It seems to have been one 
of the earliest rude attempts, in many nations, 
to keep a record of the hours. 

The idea of the hour glass must have grown 
out of this. Instead of two large vessels, 
there were devised the pear-shaped glasses, 
joined by what may be called the stem ends ; 
and a delicate fine sand was used instead of 
water. It was the inveation of a French 
monk, and has never been improved upon. 
This man rec»vered the lost art of blowing 
glass, and then did a second service to the 
world by inventing the beautiful hour glass. 
There was a marvellous exactness of calcula. 
tion about the time which the sand would 
spend in passing through the slender opening 
from one bulb into the other. It has always 
been considered a very accurate time keeper ; 
and it is certainly one of the most curious, as 
it is one of the prettiest inventions. 

Clocks were first used in monasteries. 

The word originally meant bell; and the 
two—clock and bell—in calling them to their 
devotions and duties, performed the same of- 


‘fice. These, however, were tower clocks: not 


small ones for apartments. One was set up 
in France in 1374, and created a great excite- 
ment, being the wonder of the age. The 
maker of it was made a nobleman for his 
service in constructing such an extraordinary 
piece of workmanship. The first one in Eng- 
land was during the reign of Edward I., and 
was placed in the tower opposite Westmins- 
ter Palace. The hour-glass and sun-dial had 
long been in common use; but this was the 
first thing which could be ealled a clock, ex- 
cept the water-clocks, one of which had been 
brought home from France by Richard Coeur 


de Lion. 


yourself that every one in your presence shall 
go away feeling that for a time, at any rate, 
he has been made happy ?—Beecher. 





ITEMS. 


THRE great planets adorn the evening sky. In 
the western heavens Venus glows with enchanting 
beauty, having but recently emerged from the solar 
rays. Near the meridian, and above the great 
Orion, Jupiter is enthroned. For some time past 
he has swayed to and fro, forming curious systems 
of triangulation with the Hyades and the Pleiades ; 
but now he has « forward movement, and in less 
than a month will glide between the two golden 
stars that tip the spreading horns of Taurus. Be- 
fore the middle of Fifth mo. Venus will overtake 
him, and these two planets will mingle their lustre, 
for a time, with those lesser lights that illuminate 
the solstitial colure. 

In the east, midway between Regulus and Spica 
Virginis, the planet Mars holds his course. 

Uranus, too faint to be seen without aid of a 
telescope, is in a line joining the two bright stars 
Procyou and Pollux, and about five degrees distant 
from the former star. 


It is announced from Washington that the Joint 
High Commission have agreed upon the points of 
settlement of the questions in dispute, although 
they have not yet been reduced to treaty, owing to 
the delay in waiting for answers from the British 
Government and communications from tha British 
Commissions. There is no doubt, however, of 
favorable responses. The settlement of the Ala- 
bama claims is left to a Commission of jurists, and 
the San Juan boundary to the arbitration of friendly 
powers. The fishery question will be definitely de- 
ciled this week. 


Durinec the investiture of Paris, the London 
Times contained long columns of announcements 
intended for friends in Paris. People wondered 
what chance there was of their ever being seen by 
those for, whose eyes they were meant to reach. 
Tue Times explains in the following the manner in 
which they reached their destination: 

Those pages of the paper which contained commu- 
nications to relatives in Paris were photographed 
with great care by the Loneon Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company, on pieces of thin and al- 
most transparent paper, about an inch anda half 
in length by aninchin wilth. On these impres- 
sions there conld be seen with the naked eye only 
two legible words, The Times, and six narrow brown 
bands representing the six columns of the printed 
matter forming a pige of the newspaper. Under 
the microscopes, however, the brown spaces became 
legible, and every ling of the newspaper was found 
to have been distinctiy copied, ani with the great- 
est clearness. The photographs were sent to Bor- 
deaux, for transmission thence by carrier pigeon to 
Paris. When received there they were magnified, 


Clocks were, at this period, of so great | by the aid of a magic lantern, to a large size and 


value that they were sent as gifts by one 
sovereign to another, as the most rare and 
costly things are now.—Oliver Optic’s Mag. 








| thrown upon the screen. A staff of clerks imme- 


diately transcribed the messages and sent them off 
to the places indicated by the advertisers. 

So that with carrir-pigeons aud balloons Paris 
was enabled to maiotain quite a satisfactory line 


Now, is there nothing in your household to | of communication with the outside world. We 


change? Is there nothing in your disposition | 
to rectify? Is there nothing in your purpose | 


to be made different? Is it an aim that you 


have constantly before your mind to so carry | lost. 


see it stated, however, that a large number of the 
balloons sent out have n-ver been heard from. 
They are supposed to have been driven out to sea, 
and the passengers, where they contained any, 
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PAILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1871. No. 9 


Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON 


MUTUAL AND JOINT STOCK LIFE 
INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY. 


The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, No. 408 Chestnut St. 


DEL. 
R H OFFIC Assets, January 1, 1870, $3,506,231 04. , 
N. Wat hint and Ghertaut Beroots, at The oldest Company of the kind but one in this 


HILADELPHIA. 
GEO. . STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTOBS. 

Jous P. McLear, Kow. Brinenvrst, Jz., 

Witiam Buss, Wu G. Gissons, 

Tuomas D. Wzss, Gzorce W. Sronz, 
Joun V. Ricz, 
Wuuiam H. Swirr, 
Samvg. Bancrort, Jz. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 









AINTING— : conrad 
the A . 
100 a cam will paint “ t i 
Cony0 Ibe. of Lead, ané hegre ra 
For circulars, 8¢ x ts 0| 


MeN. Manager, 2° 
. wep ath St.. Phila. PS 
a or New York. 5 


311.610 


WANTED, 

An experienced teacher, either male or female, to 

teach the common branches of a good English edu- 

cation, at the Friends’ School at Quakertown. Ap- 

ply to JAMES B. GREEN, No. 328 South Front St., 

Phila., or JOHN J. MOORE, Quakertown, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 429 2t. 


4—4 China Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
429 tf 26 S. Second St. 
INDICES, HiSTORIVAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 





ate, continue to Insure Lives on the most reason- 
able terms, and declare Profits to the insured for 
the whole of life. Premiums paid yearly, half- 
yearly or quarterly. 

They receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians or Committees of 
Lunacy ; also act as Executors and Administrators, 
to the duties of which particular attention is paid 
by old and experienced hands. Deposits and Trust 
Funds are not, in any event, liable for the debts or 
obligations of the Company, being kept entirely 
separate. Charter perpetual. 


MANAGERS. 


Thomas Ridgway, | Wm. P. Jenks, 
Thomas P. James, H. N. Burroughs, 
Edward H. Trotter, 


Henry G. Freeman, 
Seth I. Comly, 
Isaac Starr, Addison May, 
John A. Brown, | Edward C. Knight. 

Tuomas Riveway, President. 

Sera I. Comuy, Vice-President. 

Wu. H. Srorever, Treasurer. 

Cuarizs 0. Grooms, Actuary. 


Thomas H. Powers, 


George Taber, 
| Charles Wheeler, 





Cates Ciorater, Secretary. 415 4, 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second St., 


Has just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 

of the finest quality of these desirable 80 

long out of the market. 38 TEN 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of ot oe is respectfully iu 
v 


New Striped and Piaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths, 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.0v. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSsLINS! MUSLINS! MuUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, ~— before the advanve, 
and ae Ww prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket terpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts, upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 








FRIEK DS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ee 
TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 


been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good. 


teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, ia company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 


friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 
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T. CLARKSON TAYLOR 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S., } Principals. 


A SPECIALTY IN SHAWLS. | FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


One lot of very pretty Grenadine Shawls at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
i 28 §. Second St., Philadelphia, 








oS errand NN 
> Furniture, © \\ 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, }) 











es 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below arch, Prilsdsty®™ 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
cluding the celebrated 





WOVEN WIRE Loainer Bed, 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | 
the age, for which we are | Comfortables, 


Sole Agents for Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. = Quilts. 4, 8—3m 


‘CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 48©—. 33 North Second 8t,, Philada- 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, -and made te order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 18.610. 





———— EE 


No. 140 (old number 132)\ Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 


| has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 


goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
' ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
311.78 B-tween 14th and 15th Sts., New York. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
1871 Opening of Spring. 1871 


We have now in stock a choice assortment of fab- 
rics for Friends’ wear, to which we invite especial 
attention. 


Silk Warp Bombazines, 
Neapolitans, 
Sylvanias, Serges, 
Sultana cloths & Pongees in sev’r’l shades 


Two lots very fine Madonna Cloths, in dark shades. 

Mixed ze Goods for suits, in variety, from 25 c. 
to c. 

One lot dark steel Grenadines, very desirable. 

Two lots dark brown Summer Silks, } yd. wide. 


Full line neat Striped and Plaid Silks, from $1.00 
to $1.25. 


Japanese Silks, neat styles. 

Four lots dark brown and Olive Mohairs. 

Black Alpacas a specialty, from 25 c. to $1.37. 

Black Silks, a good assortment, from $1.25 to $4. 

French Lawns and Percales, in small patterns. 

Plaid Muslins, Cambrics, Piques and Swiss. 

Book Muslins, Blond and Bobinett. 

Bound Thibet, Hernanni, and Lama Shawls. 

The “Swarthmore Shawl’ a specialty,—a neat 
mixed Shaw] made expressly for us. 

‘White Silk, Cashmere, and India Silk Shawls. 

Plain India Silks, 87} c. 

One lot of Kerseymere Shawls, $9, worth $15. 


Samples sent by mail, and goods b 
etme ’ g y express when 


STOKES & woop 
7th & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. - 


AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN wishing to 
engage in - eager business. 
situation for a good Country Store i - 
ment of Friends. For partioulass siieme ving 
THOMAS BROWN 
422 Winona P. 0., Henry Co., lows. 
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